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For Friends’ Review. 
THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE GENTILE 
CHURCHES. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER, 


Il. 
(Continued from page 626.) 

The time came at length, when in “the deter- 
minate counsel and fore-knowledge of God,” an- 
other vista of His infinite Truth was to be opened 
up by a farther revelation (unveiling) of it to His 
disciples and to the Church. 

“T have many things to say unto you but ye 
cannot bear them now,’’ was the mysterious yet 
hopeful legacy which the Lord Jesus had, long 
years before, personally bequeathed them. And 
now He was about to speak to them through His 
Holy Spirit some of those things; even ‘‘ words 
of Eternal Life,” for those who had hitherto been 
regarded as excluded from the covenant mercies 
promised to the chosen people of God.* 


*“Though in the teaching of Jesus all the truth might be im- 
dlied, it was not all ofened; therefore the Holy Ghost was to add 
that which had not been delivered, as well as to recall that which had 
been already spoken. There is an evident contrast intended, with 
Tegard to extent of knowledge, between ‘ these things which I have 
Spoken while yet present with you,’ and ‘aéZ things which he shall 
teach you. Nay, there is the plainest assertion which could be made, 

t things were to be said afterwards which had not been saia then; 
and those not few but many—(‘I have yet many things to say unto 
you'—not of secondary importance, but of the Aighest moment. 
(‘Ye cannot bear them now,’ ow dunasthe bastazein). They are 
things of such a kind as would now weigh down and oppress your 
Minds, seeing that they surpass your present powers of spiritual ap- 
Prehension, But these many and weighty things shall not be left un- 
told: ‘When he, the Spirit of truth is come, he shall guide you into 
all the truth,’ He shall guide you (hagegesei), as by successive steps 


According to the best authorities, seven years 
had nearly elapsed since the great out-pouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost; and al- 
though on that memorable occasion, ‘‘ the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia and Asia, strangers and proselytes, 
Cretes and Arabians,” heard the glad tidings of 
the Gospel each in their own tongue, and doubt- 
less many of the Gentiles had accepted them from 
that day; yet it was always through such ministra- 
tion as would necessarily lead the new converts to 
a communion of faith and practice with the Jewish 
Christian Church. 

All the hopes and promises held out to them, 
were to be realized only through their acceptance 
of the Divine authority of the Old Covenant dis- 
pensation. 

Even when the Ethiopian Treasurer had been 
convinced through the teaching of Philip, or the 
Household of Cornelius through the words of sal- 
vation spoken by Peter, yet neither the Evangelist, 
acting under the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, nor the Apostle, reluctantly yielding to the 
direct and wonderful guidance of a Heavenly 
vision, at all comprehended the fulness and the 
liberty of the Truth they proclaimed ; and in each 
case the form of water baptism, imposed upon all 
Jewish converts,* was practised in the initiation of 


and continuous direction, (eis Jasan ten aletheian), into the whole of 
that truth of which the commencements have now been given; and 
especially into the highest and central part of it’’—(Sernard s 
“* Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament.’’— Page 75.) 

* Dean Stanley, Canon Westcott, Prof. Delitzsch, and the most pro- 
found scholars and authorities of the Church, unite in the testimony 
that water baptism was a Jewish institution, universally observed in 
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these believers into the communion* of the 
Church. 

Not long after the date of this record of Philip, 
through a few years before that of Peter’s visit to 
Cornelius, we find that the great Head of the 
Church had begun to prepare for Himself a chosen 
Instrument, for the proclamation and the defence 
of His gospel in all its spirituality and power—the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles: who should not 
only be commissioned to ‘‘ open their eyes and to 
turn them from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God,’’ but also to break 
forever the fetters which had hitherto bound the 
Church, and to open the eyes of its leaders to the 
fulness and the liberty of the Gospel of Christ. 

A ‘Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching the 
law a Pharisee,’’—earnest and scrupulous in its 
observance, untiring and unscrupulous in its de- 
fence,—persecuting the true Church of Christ—it 
needed such a lightning-stroke as he received by 
the way-side, and the long three years of solitary 
preparation in Arabia, with the visible glories of 
the third heaven and the direct appearance of the 
Lord Jesus Himself, to overthrow all the prejudices 
of his education and of his life; but when once 
accomplished, the work was thorough and lasting. 

Others might falter or hesitate, but his course 
was right onward from the first. 


As Neander well says: 


‘For those who gradually passed over to 
Christianity from Pnarisaic Judaism, a considera- 
ble time might elapse before the spirit of Christi- 
anity could divest itself of the Pharisaic form. 
But it was otherwise with Paul, in whom Pharisaism 
had exhibited the most unsparing opposition to the 
Gospel, and who, without any such gradual tran- 


receiving proselytes into their communion, and so it became engrafted 
on the Christian Church.—T. K. 

*In Neander’s History of the Christian Church, we read; “In 
the Roman cohort which formed the garrsson of this place, (Czsarea 
Stratonis), was a centurion, Cornelius by name, a Gentile who, dis- 
satisfied with the old popular religion, and seeking after one that 
would tranquillize his mind, wasled by acquaintance with Judaism to 
the foundation of a living faith in the one God. Having with his whole 
family professed the worship of Jehovah, he tetified by his benefactions 
the aay he fei. with his fellow-worshippers of the J 

Ss 


g ewish 
nation, and o 


erved the hours of prayer customary tothe Jews; so 
that there isscarcely any room to doubt that he belonged to the class of 
Proselytes of the Gate The Proselytes of the Gate were 
certainly permitted to attend the synagogue worship, which was a 
means of gradually bringing them to a full reception. of Judaism. 
And now Peter . . . inorder to nullify all thescruples 
of the Jews, respecting the baptism of such uncircumcised persons, 
asks, ‘ Who can forbid water that these should be baptized, whe have 
already received the baptism of the Spirit like ourselves ?’”— 
(Neander’s Planting of Christianity,” —Vol, rst,— Pages 66,67, 68,76. 
William Penn wisely points out the distinction of authority between 
the question of the servant and the command of the Master.—T. K. 
+ The proclamation of the Gospel tothe Ethiopian proselyte was 
another step in advance, and for this ‘ the Angel of the Lord spake 
unto Philip,’ The preaching of the word to Gentiles, and their ad- 
mission into the church was agreater step : and for this the Lord inter- 
venes by the mission of an Angel to Cornelius, bya vision and a voice 
of the Spirit to Peter, and by a kind of second Pentecost to the con- 
verts themselves, But, when the greatest step of all is to be taken in 
the outward course of the Gospel, then most visibly does the Great 
Head of the Church make manifest His personal administration. A 
new Apostle appears, . . . One standing apart and in advance, 
under whose hand both the doctrines and the destinies of the Gospel 
receive a development so extensive and so distinct, that it seemed al- 
most another Gospel to many who witnessed it, and to some who 
study it, seems so still, . . . This man’s conversion, education, 
commission, direction, the Lord Jesus undertakes Himself. Suddenly 
He meets him in the way, shines forth upon him in a light above the 
brightness of the sun, speaksto him by a veice from heaven, calls 
him by name, convinces, adopts, directs him, commands Ananias con- 
cerning hith, and (apparently on repeated oocasions) announces the 
use which He has decreed to make of ‘the chosen vessel.’ ’’—(Ber. 
nard’s Progress of Doctrine—Pages 88, 8.) 


sition, had been seized at a critical moment by the 
power of the Gospel, and from being its most 
violent enemy, had become its most zealous con- 
fessor. . . The bonds of Pharisaism were in 
his case’ loosened instantaneously ; in his mind op. 
position against Pharisaic Judaism took the place 
of opposition against the Gospel; as he says of 
himself (Philip iii. 8.), that for Christ’s sake he 
had suffered the loss of all those things which he 
once prized, and all that once appeared to him so 
splendid, ‘he counted but as dung, that he might 
win Christ.’""—‘* Planting of Christianity,”~ 
Pages 96, 97. 


Richmond Hill, L, I., N. Y., Fourth mo. agth, 1887. 


For Friends’ Review. 


BELIEVING CHRIST, AND BELIEVING IN 
CHRIST. 


Perhaps many readers have been perplexed with 
the statements in John viii. 30 and 31, and the 
issue of the conversation in the succeeding verses, 
culminating in the 59th verse. This perplexity, as 
Canon Westcott has pointed out in ‘* The Exposi. 
tor” for ‘‘ April, 1887,’’ is removed by the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament. The latter 
reads in verse 30th, ‘‘ Many believed om Him;’’ 
but in verse 31, it reads, ‘‘ Jesus therefore said to 
those Jews which had believed Him,” &c. The 
two classes are thus distinguished by Canon West- 
cott: ‘‘Some Jelieved on Christ (v. 30) and 
they were safe in their readiness to follow Him, 
wherever He might lead them. Some Jews believed 
Him (v. 31), and while they admitted His claims, 
would have made Him the Messiah of their own 
hearts.’’? ‘* We can all feel the difference between 
‘ believing a man,’and ‘ believing in,’ or ‘on him.’ 
The first marks intellectual assent, and the second, 
active devotion.” 

Many a man reads the New Testament and ad- 
mits its truth to be such that he cannot controvert 
it, and this is so far well, but it is a vital step further 
to believe #2 Him of whom the New Testament 
testifies ; for the latter is the beginning, at least, of 
giving to Christ that sway over the heart and life 
which is life eternal. It is sometimes the case, 
however, that believing God or Christ implies a 
whole-hearted trust in Him, as when Paul said to 
his despairing shipmates, Acts xxvii. 25, ‘* Where- 
fore, sirs, be of good cheer: for I believe God, 
that it shall be even so as it hath been spoken 
unto me.”’ 

No change of expression from the Authorized 
Version has been adopted in the Revised Version 
without long thought, deep linguistic study, and 
the concurrence of at least two-thirds of each Com- 
mittee on Revision. In very many instances, there- 
fore, alterations that seem slight are important, 
and profoundly affect the sense conveyed. For 
these reasons the Revised Version should not be 
laid aside on some library shelf, but should be 
constantly used by the English reader who would 
enter as fully as possible into the meaning of the 
inspired writers. J. E. R. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
ELIZABETH FRY, 
(Continued from page 629.) 

A curious spectacle, and one provocative of 
mirth, if not of derision, to the outer world, must 
often have been exhibited by the comers and goers 
at the Frys’ house in the old court, especially dur- 
ing the continuance of the Quakers’ Yearly Meet- 
ing, when, from every part of the country, Friends 
were being well and handsomely entertained, and 
when hospitality on a lavish scale, such as befitted 
wealthy folks, was the order of the day. Flitting 
in and out might be seen old Quaker ladies in their 
close-fitting white caps, surmounted by black hoods 
or the low-crowned, broad beaver hats, and with 
the long, drab camlet skirts hanging in straight 
folds, the bodices cut to a long peak, and either a 
long, straight cloak, or nothing, over all. This 
costume, says our informant, ‘‘ must have con- 
trasted far more strangely with the light and classic 
draperies then in vogue, than they would have done 
with the modern-antique fashions now prevailing ”’ 
—a remark which, made in 1848, holds good in 
1886, 

No less curious is it in another way that a fashion 
prevalent—nay, almost universal—among people 
professing religion at the present day, should have 
offered a difficulty to our young couple at the out- 
set of their married life. They could not bring 
themselves to have family prayers. True, the cus- 
tom was by no means general; but still we can 
hardly imagine the pious Frys, so rigid in their 
views and principles, being unable to form what 
seems to us so simple a habit. lt was not for some 
years, we read, that the household was regularly 
assembled for the purpose, except on Sunday even- 
ings. 

Everything appears to have been excellent of its 
kind in the ménage of the young housekeepers, and 
we can almost see Elizabeth going from shop to 
shop, with her own peculiar zest for the undertak- 
ing, ‘‘ ordering plate,” &c., &c. ‘‘ My inclina- 
tion,’’ she avows, ‘‘ is to have everything very hand- 
some ’’ (a not unusual one); ‘ but,” adds Mrs. 
Fry, recollecting she is now a “‘ plain Quaker,” “I 
do not think it right to have things merely for or- 
nament, unless there is some use attached to them,”’ 
—it apparently not having occurred to her that 
things can hardly be ‘‘ very handsome” without 
being in some degree indebted to ornament for 
which there is no use. The house, however, would 
hardly suffer from the lack of knick-knacks, which 
too often encumber, and, we may add, defile Lon- 
don dwellings. Everything would be bright and 
clean, and polished to perfection, we may be sure, 
in that well-ordered mansion ; and even when chil- 
dren began to come thick and fast, and little Qua- 
ker babies filled the cradle one after another (have 
they any particular fashion of long robes, we won- 
der? and would Elizabeth allow their cradles to be 
handsome, though unornamented ?), it is impossible 
to conceive disorder or discomfort connected with 
it. Much time and thought were given to domestic 
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life at this period. ‘‘ My time,” writes the young 
mother and mistress, ‘‘ appears to be spent to little 
more purpose than eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
clothing myself.’? Then she has ‘‘ every room in 
the house full, and the toothache ;”’ and again, ‘‘a 
large dinner-party, and fagged with toothache, and 
the numbers ;” and is clearly not very strong in 
health, and overdone with the strain of constant 
hospitality and the conscientious endeavor to do 
her part by all. 

She has one of her children inoculated, and it 
does well; but apparently none of the rest are 
operated upon, so perhaps Mr. Fry interfered. She 
gave somewhat lavishly to beggars, but on visiting 
some at their own house, found on one occasion 
they were “‘ lodged and dressed almost like gentle- 
folks, and needed £30 only to clear them of debt. 
It is difficult to serve people who ask so large an 
amount,’’ she observes naively. On another occa- 
sion, following home a woman witha baby, she 
found a whole brood of hapless infants, whom the 
inhuman creature ‘‘ farmed,” killing them off as it 
suited her, by exposure or neglect. 

Such scenes and such experiences (there are 
many of the same) were working their own work in 
the heart of Elizabeth Fry, soon to bear abundant 
fruit, though there were still a few more years to 
be spent in privacy and comparative repose. These 
were also passed in a renewal of her beloved coun- 
try life. On the death of his father, Mr. Fry took 
his family to live at Plashet House, an Essex resi- 
dence, luxurious and beautiful, to which Elizabeth 
became speedily and devotedly attached. While 
there, several tedious illnesses had to be gone 
through, leaving her often weak and ailing for 
months afterwards; but her active spirit, uncurbed 
by such checks, was at work again directly she re- 
covered, and accordingly we now begin to find her 
visiting schools, taking part in school examinations 
and the like ; more important still, she felt it laid 
upon her, in the quaint phraseology of the Friends, 
to preach openly at their assemblies, and was 
thenceforth known among them asa ‘‘ minister.” 

And now at last we come to Elizabeth Fry’s 
ever-memorable first visit to Newgate prison. 


It is casually noted in the following brief extract : 
‘* Yesterday we were some hours in Newgate, with 
the poor female felons, ministering to their neces- 
sities. Before we left, dear Anna Buxton uttered 
a few words in supplication, and, very unexpected- 
ly to myself, I did also. I heard weeping, and 
thought they appeared much tendered.’’ 

This is all or nearly all the record; but we learn 
from other sources that the previous January four 
Friends had visited some condemned persons in 
Newgate, and that it was through their representa- 
tions that the two ladies wert. 

At that time, as is now well-known, the prison 
was in a frightful state: all the females were con- 
fined in that part now known as the untried side: 
the larger portion of the quadrangle was then used as 
a State prison, and the partition wall was not high 
enough to prevent the State prisoners from over- 
looking the yard, and the windows of the wards 
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and cells of the women. These four rooms com: 
prised about 190 superficial yards, into which at 
this time 300 women, with their numerous chil- 
dren, were crowded—tried and untried, misde- 
meanants and felons, without classification, without 
employment, and with no other superintendence 
than that given by a man and his son, who had 
charge of them by night and day. In the same 
room, in rags and dirt, destitute of sufficient cloth- 
ing (for which there was no provision), they lived, 
cooked, and washed. With the proceeds of their 
clamorous begging from strangers, the prisoners 
purchased liquors from a regular tap in the prison ; 
spirits were openly drunk, and the ear was assailed 
by the most terrible language. Although military 
sentinels were posted on the leads, such was the 
lawlessness prevailing, that Mr. Newman, the gov- 
ernor, entered this portion of the prison with re- 
luctance, and advised the ladies to lay aside their 
watches, lest they should be snatched from their 
sides. 

The sorrowful condition of these depraved and 
miserable creatures sank deeply into Elizabeth Fry’s 
heart, although nothing more was done at the mo- 
ment than tosupply the most destitute with clothes. 
But this was soon accomplished, and yet she could 
not forget the scene. Four more years passed, 
during which two other children were born to her, 
and then began her life-work in earnest. 

(To be continued.) 


CHRIST THE TEACHER. 


BY SHERIDAN BAKER, D.D. 

There are some of the professors of Christian 
purity who ‘‘ measure themselves by themselves, 
and compare themselves among themselves and are 
not wise.’’ They do not learn of Jesus, but of 
some human beau-ideal of holiness and of holiness 
work. Some one embodies so much that is pure 
and lovely; he labors with such tenderness and 
affection ; he is so well received by the brethren, 
and withal so successful in his work, that he seems 
a safe pattern. Many, therefore, who feel the need 
of a better religious life are willing to accept such 
a laborer as their leader in holiness, but are sure 
after all to take on a type much below the chosen 
leader, and thus there springs up a namby-pamby 
style of holiness which drifts along with the world, 
not only powerless, but in the way of a genuine 
work. From this circle springs that large class of 
real holiness fanatics who expect to enjoy holiness 
here and heaven hereafter, without much striving, 
or cross-bearing, or self-denial. They see no use 
of much fasting and prayer; they do not know why 
we are created with a love of the beautiful unless 
it is that we may adorn our persons, our houses, 
and our churches, with what we deem attractive ; 
they see no reason for the social element in our 
nature if we may not gratify it in parties and other 
social gatherings of the people, and they cannot see 
how any one less than the Mighty to Save could 
venture denunciation against the sins of religious 
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teachers. Thus, there has sprung up among pro- 
fessedly holy people a sickly, sentimental, and 
powerless form of holiness, which is misleading and 
ruinous to the unwary. 

Whoever would enjoy the bliss of the purified, 
and experimentally know the ‘‘ exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think,”’ must learn 
of and follow, Christ alone. He must have no al. 
liances of any kind whatever that will embarrass 
him in his religious freedom. No business relation 
or affiliations with social orders, that would cripple 
religious movements, can be allowed. Churchly 
dictations and under restraint of holiness circles, 
must never be allowed to give coloring to the Sa- 
viour’s teaching. The deliverance must be from 
ecclesiasticism on the one hand, and from all 
pietism and cant that may have crept into holiness 
circles, on the other hand. The believer must 
walk and talk with God, instead of any human 
ideal of holiness and holiness work. 

It is a source of lasting gratitude to the Heavenly 
Father, that the number of those who learn of 
Jesus are on the increase in all the churches, and 
that now more than ever before are churches hun- 
gering for true bread, and teachers are being raised 
up to break this bread to the hungry masses.— 
Christian Witness. 


-_ 


CuurcH Union.—It is becoming evident that 
the movement for church union finds it dangerous 
to pass from the region of vague sentiment to that 
of practical proposals. The resolutions of the 
Presbytery of New York, in the form of an over- 
ture to the General Assembly, treat the Episcopal: 
olive-branch as if it were the traditional chip on 
the shoulder. Under the guise of hoisting a recipro- 
cal flag of truce, they really throw down the 
gauntlet for new conflicts, with a curious mixture 
of benevolence and belligerence, assuring the Epis- 
copal Church that its proposed bases of union will 
do very well for Episcopalians, but will never an- 
swer for Presbyterians. In fact, it would seem 
that the most probable outcome of the modern talk 
about the cordial feeling between the denomina- 
tions and the vanishing away of the old distinctions, 
as soon as approach is made to any positive action, 
will be a revival of theological and sectarian con- 
troversy. This has certainly been the result in the 
case of the Presbyterian churches, North and South. 
As soon as men began to speak above a whisper 
about the possibility of the two uniting, the old 
leaders flew to their guns again. The /ndependent, 
the great champion of organic church union, has 
undoubted reason for its sorrowful conclusion that 
little if anything can be done in this generation. 
But why should anything be done? Is any human 
being harmed by the want of church union?— 
Nation. 


IT sometimes requires an intense heat to separate 
the precious metal from the ore: but when once 
the metal begins to run, the business is soon com 
pleted.— Dillwyn's ** Reflections.” 
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The Supremacy of Christ in His Church. With 
especial reference to the Question of Worship. By 
Heten B. Harris. Leominster, England: The 
Orphans’ Printing Press. 

A clear, vigorous and timely statement, this is, 
ina well printed tract of 41 pages, of the great 
cardinal efrime truth, on which our Church is 
founded. We hope to present much of it, before 
long, on our pages; but readers will find it most 
satisfactory to peruse it as a whole. It may be ob. 
tained by application to Prof. J. Rendel Harris, 
Haverford College, Montgomery Co., Penna. 


Mary Pryor. A Life Story of a Hundred Years 
Ago. By the Author of ‘* Consecrated Women,” 
“Faithful Service,” &c. With Illustrations. Small 
12mo, pp. 160. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 1887. 


Mary Pryor Hack, the author of this book, has 
in it given one more evidence of her good judgment, 
literary skill and taste. It is, with great simplicity, 
a beautiful record of a pure, dedicated, and in 
some respects very remarkable life. 

Reading the account of the manner in which 
Mary Pryor, as a ministering Friend, was led in 
her journeyings in Gospel service, makes one sigh 
for the good old days when such things were less 
rare than now. As the ‘dark ages’’ of secular 
history were not altogether dark, so the medizval 
period of Quaker annals had very much to illumi- 
nate it in apostolic lives and labors of men and 
women. The story of Mary Pryor’s voyage to 
America, at the beginning of 1798, when she was over 
sixty years of age, has some striking resemblances 
to that of the apostle Paul, and his shipwreck near 
Malta. Her visit to Philadelphia, where she ar- 
tived, will have especial interest for many in that 
city; who may recognize in the narrative familiar 
names, as those of Samuel Emlen, Nicholas Waln, 
John Warder, Lydia Shipley and others. Among 
the things mentioned is the conclusion, that year 
(1798), to adjourn Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
from gth mo. to 12th mo., on account of the preva- 
lence of Yellow Fever in the city. The epidemic 
was very severe and destructive in that year. 
Several Friends who came from the country to at- 
tend Yearly Meeting sickened with it, either before 
or after returning to their homes. Mary Pryor 
wrote in one of her letters: ‘* Stephen Grellet, a 
valuable little Frenchman, fs ill of the fever.” On 
the whole, for religious readers at least, this may 
be called a charming little book. 


The Apache Prisoners in Fort Marion, St. Au-* 
gustine, Florida. By HERBERT WELSH, Corres- 
ponding Secretary Indian Rights Association. Phil 
adelphia: Office of Indian Rights Association, 
1316 Filbert Street. Price, 10 cents. 


This pamphlet of 62 pages gives a full account 
of a disinterested personal inquiry into all the cir- 
cumstances attending the imprisonment in Florida 
of the Apache Indians, who surrendered to Gen. 
Miles’ command last autumn, in the Sierra Madre 
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Mountains. Between 400 and 500 of these have 
been for several months confined at Fort Marion, 
St. Augustine ; Geronimo and sixteen of his band 
being separately imprisoned at Fort Pickens, in 
Western Florida. This separation of the latter 
from their wives and families is reported to be in 
violation of a promise made to them by General 
Miles, at the time of their surrender. 

The most serious wrong done in this matter, 
however, is the forcible detention in like manner of 
a number of scouts, of whom Chief Chatto, Mar- 
tine and Ki-e-ta are the most important ; these men 
having, instead of warring against the Government, 
rendered valuable service in accomplishing the 
submission of the hostile Indians. This is, without 
doubt, a gross injustice. By the energetic protes- 
tations of Herbert Welsh and others of the Indian 
Rights Association, public opinion has been added 
to the influence of acquaintance with the facts on 
the part of the officials at Washington. A con- 
siderable number of Apache captives, including, 
besides many children, several men and their wives, 
have been removed to Carlisle Barracks; to be 
under the excellent care and tuition of Captain R. 
H. Pratt. Enough time has already passed to mani- 
fest the humanizing power of good and wise treat- 
ment, in the transformation of stolid savages into 
children of civilization and progress. It is prob- 
able that the whole remainder of the captive Chiri- 
cahua Apaches, unless a few men of known bad 
and dangerous character be excepted, will before 
long find opportunity for improvement and a con- 
tented life, on a reservation chosen for the purpose 
by the Government. 

These results of the earnest and intelligent efforts 
of the Indian Rights Association, in promoting 
justice and liberality towards helpless captives, are 
nof only good in themselves, but also give en- 
couragement to the hope that ‘‘an era of good 
feeling ” may be at hand on behalf of the Indians, 
such as has been waited for much too long. 
metas een OGG tlpates 
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‘*Hotp Fast THE Form or SouND Worps.”’ 
—A very worthy conscientious Friend of New York 
Meeting anda Minister of the Society, formerly 
did not feel easy in making use of the word ‘< in- 
clement,’’ as applicable to the weather, or in hear- 
ing it so used, and he had his reasons therefor. It 
is derived from the Latin word Inclemen$—In- 
clementis—the literal meaning of which is, un- 
gentle, unkind, merciless, pitiless. Should this be 
applied to what cometh from the Lord’s hand, 
who is full of tender love and compassion? ‘* Who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand.”’ There are those now wao have the same 
scruples and think the word not comely as sv ap- 
plied. Attention has been directed by seeing it 
used in account of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

L. 








THE harvest is great, and needs more laborers to 
fill up the vacant places.—/James Gough. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, ' 


W. F. M. A., of PHtLaDELpHIa.—Theophilus 
Waldmeier wrote under date Twelfth month 12th, 
1886, that the meetings for worship on Mt. Leba- 
non are overcrowded, and they are obliged to build 
a new meeting-house, inviting our Association to 
contribute a share towards the funds. Through the 
liberality of a kind friend in Philadelphia the sum 
of one hundred dollars was placed in our hands to 
be forwarded for this object. We feel it a privilege 
to have a part, however small, in this building, 
and trust that when finished it may be as a little 
sanctuary to the dear friends on Mt. Lebanon, 
where the Lord may be pleased to meet with them 
and bless them. 

Joseph Cosand writes encouragingly of the work 
in Japan, which is widening on every hand, and 
he feels thankful that he is permitted to be used of 
the Lord as an instrument of blessing in unfolding 
the truths of the gospel to many earnest, seeking 
souls. 

His wife also is closely occupied, and in addition 
to teaching English and giving lessons in knitting 
and crochet, she has lately been urged to instruct 
the women and girls in cutting out and making 
garments after our custom. She deeply feels the 
need of more experience herself, and reiterates 
what so many of those who have gone forth as mis- 
sionaries, before her have expressed, viz.: that a 


missionary’s knowledge, even in common things, 


cannot be too varied, as pressing calls come to them 
for teaching in many branches. 


The need for an industrial home and school for 
women and girls is becoming every day more ap- 
parent to our friends, J. and S. A. Cosand ; but as 
this cannot be undertaken without support, we lay 
the subject before our friends, hoping that they 
may feel drawn to aid by contributing to a work so 
important, and calculated to benefit a large num- 
ber of Japanese. 

The plan for publishing a small paper in Japan, 
suggested by Joseph Cosand, which has been pre- 
viously alluded to in one of the Philadelphia letters 
to the Advocate, is maturing, and we hope the first 
number may be issued at an early date.—1/. W. 
Haines, in Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 


RAMALLAH.—H. S. Newman, writing to the 
Monthly Record from Ramallah, on January 3d, 
gives a very interesting account of his visit, and a 
most encouraging report of the good work being 
done there by and under the superintendence of our 
friends, Dr. George Hessenauer and his wife. He 
speaks well of the staff generally, and of the effi. 
cient manner in which they carry on the work in 
their respective departments. 


H. S. Newman graphically describes the visit of 
himself and party, including Mary Anna Newman, 
Joshua Whiting, Maria Feltham, and Mary Whiting, 
to the mothers’ meeting, boys’ and girls’ schools, 
and dispensary, &c. They also visited the boys’ 
school of the Church Mission, where there is an 
excellent teacher. Besides the small section of the 


population belonging to the Church Mission and to 
Friends, there is a sprinkling of Latins, but the 
greater portion belong to the Greek Church, there 
being no Mohammedans here. The male popula. 
tion is about 1100, and the females goo. 

The writer narrates that they were cordially re. 
ceived at several houses where they were intro. 
duced by the doctor and his wife, and says, “It jg 
pleasant to see how welcome the Hessenauers are 
everywhere.” At the meeting for worship on First. 
day morning more than roo were present, and ‘ we 
felt that the Lord’s presence was with us,” and I 
trust the gospel was preached in simplicity. Several 
took part, and two or three of the native Christian 
workers engaged in prayer and thanksgiving. It 
was a great pleasure to see the earnest attention of 
the men as they sat in rows crosslegged on the floor, 
in their gay turbans, and the women and children 
clustering round the stove. Dr. Hessenauer trans. 
lated well for us. When he speaks he rivets the 
attention, and the people reverence and love him, 
As we returned home’ a cluster of them followed 
us affectionately to Dr. Hessenauer’s house, catch- 
ing hold of one another's hands. As they pointed 
to the doctor they said pleasantly, ‘‘ when we 
quarrel he makes us one again.’’ They came and 
sat down on the floor all round the parlor at the 
mission-house, and we chatted together till half- 
past ten o’clock, and they then seemed loth to leave. 
It has been a great joy and refreshment to us to 
tarry here a little while. There is abundant evi- 
dence that the mission is in a healthy, happy con- 
dition. There is a bright cheerfulness and sim- 
plicity in the work, and English Friends may be 
well satisfied in its condition. 

H. S. Newman speaks of the great need there is 
for a better and larger room for the meetings for 
worship, thus confirming the hints on this subject 
which the committee have received from time to 
time from Dr., Hessenauer, and estimating that a 
native house suitable for the purpose could be pro- 
cured at a cost not greatly exceeding £ roo. 

FriENDs’ INDIAN Misstons.—Mission for Wyan- 
dottes, Senecas and Shawnees, located in the Qua: 
paw Agency, Grand River P.O. Four congrega: 
tions. Jeremiah Hubbard, Missionary. 

Mission for Modocs and Ottawas, and other small 
tribes in Quapaw Agency, located in the Modoc 
Reservation. Jesse and Ferriba Stanley, Mission- 
aries. P. Office, Seneca, Mo. 

Mission for the Pottawatomies and Shawnees, in 
the central part of Indian Territory. Dr. C. W. 
Kirk, Missionary. P. O. Shawneetown, Ind. Ter. 

Mission to the Mexican Kickapoos; located on 
the north side of N. Fork Canadian River, neat 
the west line of the Sac and Fox Reservation. P. 
O., Shawneetown, Ind. Ter. 

John F. Mardock is laboring as a missionary very 
near the west line of the Cherokee Nation. P. 0, 
Skiatook, Ind. Ter. 

Lizzie Test is employed by the W. F. M. S.of 
New England, as a missionary to the Kickapoos. 
P.O., Shawneetown, Ind. Ter.— Friends’ Mission 
ary Advocate. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY incident has happened at 
Frankfort-on-Main. Messrs. Baron and Barnett, 
of the Mildmay Jewish Mission, were there taken 
before the magistrate to declare the character of 
the Hebrew literature they were distributing. They 
submitted that the contents of the books set forth 
that the true Messiah had come, and was the Sa- 
viour of both Jew and Gentile. Not being able to 
read Hebrew, the magistrate required some confir- 
mation. He therefore sent for the Chief Rabbi, 
and imposed upon him the duty of examining the 
New Testament to see whether these things were 
so. The result was that the Rabbi confirmed the 
statement, only adding that he considered the argu 
ments employed were old, and so the missionaries 
were set at liberty, and went on their way rejoicing. 
—The Christian. ‘ 





MISSIONARY WORK IN JAMAICA. 





A small number of Friends, and others interested in 
mission work, met at Twelfth Street meeting-house on 
the 28th ultimo, to hear Evi Sharpless, of Iowa, give 
an account of the work in which he has been actively 
engaged for several years, ‘Never before had he 
experienced such solemn’ feelings in any assembly, in 
witnessing the apparent indifference to the spread of 
the Gospel in foreign lands, Would that the spirit that 
animated the founders of our Religious Society could 
be revived in our days! ‘ Let prayers be made in faith 
that the church in Philadelphia may be revived and 
its past history be repeated!” 

Having met with great sympathy and obtained the 
full approbation of the Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings, of which he was a member, he sailed from 
New York in the fall of 1881; landing at Kingston, 
Jamaica. He was most courteously and affectionately 
received there by the resident missionaries, more par- 
ticularly the Wesleyan Methodists, who freely offered the 
use of their chapels for his religious services, Every- 
where the poor inhabitants flocked to hear the glad 
tidings of free salvation. Very often hundreds were 
unable to obtain entrance into the places of worship. 
Many conversions were the result of his arduous 
labors, and though the climate was depressing, he was 
enabled, through Divine help to perform the service, 
without serious injury to health, 

His work lay mainly among the ignorant and de- 
graded classes, constituting a very large majority of the 
inhabitants, Their mode of living is not unlike that 
of the lowest Irish peasantry, crowded into narrow 
huts of bamboo, thatched with banana leaves, the 
parents often with ten or more children herding with 
dogs, cats, pigs and chickens on the bare ground. 
The marriage tie is generally disregarded among 
them, Parties will sometimes live together as man 
and wife for a few months only, and then separate to 
make another choice. Women will occasionally tie 
and beat their children most cruelly, showing but little 
otno maternal regard. They, in turn, are considered 
bythe men almost as slaves and are seldom allowed 
loeat with them, but are forced to perform all the 
drudgery, In many cases an acre or two, on the 
mountain side, where the soil is richer than on the 
plain, is rented, though it may be miles away from 
home, if sueh it can be termed. Yams and sweet 
Potatoes are their common food. Money is scarce, 

@ expense of a day scholar at a school, where the 
Seats are benches without backs, and very few books 
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to be had, 1s three pence sterling per week of four days’ 
instruction. This, for many a family, is an onerous tax, 

Besides much other interesting information, it was 
stated that the scenery of Jamaica is exceedingly 
varied and attractive. Blue Mountain, the highest 
ridge, has an elevation of 7360 feet. The rocks, of ig- 
neous formation, are rugged, while precipices, caverns 
and cascades meet the eye of the traveler at every 
turn, The temperature on the lowlands ranges from 
80° to go° the year round, and on the heights from 45° 
to 50°. So invigorating is the breeze sweeping in from 
the sea and over the dense forests of mahogany, bam- 
boo, cocoanut, cedar and bullet-wood trees, that con- 
sumptives from England living near the crests of the 
mountains and drinking freely of cocoanut water, fre- 
quently regain their former health and strength. 

Many nationalities are found on the island, and 
much amalgamation exists. Idolatry in various forms 
prevails, though from thousands rings the Macedonian 
cry, ‘“ Come over and help us.” The eagerness to hear 
the preached word and the intensity of affection for 
the teacher, were manifested in the strict decorum in 
the meetings for worship under the broad covering of 
tropical trees or in the shadow of some tall rocky 
cliff. Thus, an open door stands to welcome Gospel 
ministers whose labors in that benighted land will be 
blessed yet more and more. 

In conclusion E, S, appealed for help in building 
two school-houses, where pupils can be trained in 
literary studies, manual labor and home education, 
We trust that the good work will meet with the en- 
couragement and continued support it richly deserves, 
Those who sympathize with our dear friend in his 
field of Gospel labor, and the elevation of the neglect- 
ed population of Jamaica, will be most gratefully re- 
membered by him in the prosecution of his important 
mission, «GC 

P. S.—Donations for the above use of any kind or 
amount can be sent to Richard Cadbury, 308 Walnut 
Street, who is authorized to receive them. 





Curist Our RIGHTEOUSNESS.—‘‘ And truly I 
can testify of no other righteousness. For, 
blessed be the name of my God, I feel the right- 
eousness of His Son revealed in me daily from 
faith to faith. In His name I have been gathered ; 
in His name I live ; and in Him I feel Righteous- 
ness.” ‘‘And I cannot but rejoice, both in what 
he He did in His body of fiesh for me; and in 
what He doth by His Spirit and power in me—He 
is my Rock and my Strength, and my Salvation 
day by day. And I have no confidence in the 
Flesh, nor in what I can do after the Flesh. But 
my confidence is in Him who hath weakened me, 
who hath impoverished me, who hath brought me 
to nothing in myself, that I might be all in Him, 
and that I might find Him allto me. Heis my 
Peace, He is my Life, He is my Righteousness, 
He is my Holiness; He is the image wherein I am 
renewed; in Him is my acceptance with the 
Father; He is my Advocate ; He is my Hope and 
Joy forever; He is my Shepherd; His arm hath 
gathered and His arm encompasseth me day by 
day; [ rest under the shadow of His wings day by 
day. Oh, I can not te!l any man what He is to 
me.’’—Jsaac Pentngton. 1681. 





Lkss judgment than wit, is more sail than ballast. 
— Wm. Penn. 
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EVANGELIZATION.—A very interesting and im- 
pressive paper was read by George F. Pentecost, 
D. D., last autumn, before the National Council of 
Congregational Churches. Its subject is ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Congregational Churches to the 
Work of Evangelization.” So much of its line of 
reflection applies to the recent and present attitude 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and, in a different 
manner, to some of the needs of the work of our 
other Yearly Meetings, that several extracts from it 
may be acceptable to our readers. 


“We believe that the work of the pastor and teacher 
is magnified to the neglect and discouragement of that 
of the evangelist. The effort which has been made 
to merge the gift and work of the soul-winner with 
those of the pastor and teacher has tended to paralyze, 
crib, curtail, and circumscribe the former, and divert 
the church from its first great business of winning 
souls, Hence the meagre and unsatisfactory results 
of preaching the Gospel in the conversion of men, and 
the loss of evangelistic fervor and enthusiasm in our 
churches.” 

“The tendency among us to make the church an 
end, rather than a means to anend, is one of the 
causes of our failure in the work of evangelizing. I 
dio not say this is a deliberate policy, but a habit into 
which we have fallen. Churches are established and 
maintained more as folds for the flock than as bases 
of operation for the great work of evangelization. The 
church is and should be a fold for the flock, and in it 
they ought to be shepherded and fed ; but the mission 
of the church must not end there, not begin with that 
idea. The church is to be the home of believers only 
in the sense that the camp is the home of the army; a 
place in which soldiers are gathered, drilled and cared 
for, in order to conquest.” 

“I think I am safe in this proposition: When a 
church ceases to be administered as a means for the 
evangelization of the city or community in which it is, 
and becomes self-centred in its own prosperity, or 
makes its own establishment the chief end of its work, 
it ought to go down; it has ceased to manifest the 
Spirit of Christ. Let us make the case plain by sup- 
position. Suppose the Master should come to dwell 
for a season 1n one of our churches, and say to us, ‘I 
have come to abide with you for a year, and personally 
direct your work,’ Does any one of us suppose that He 
would be contented with the present state of things, 
or the policy we are pursuing? Would He spend the 
time discussing how we may build up our church and 
establish it on a more prosperous basis? Would He 
not lead us out to survey the multitudes about us who 
*are as sheep without a shepherd,’ and say to us, 
“Your mission is to these? Would He not call us 
into the largest activity in order to bring these un- 
saved masses under the power of the Gospel? No 
doubt He would send us forth by twos into the city, 
Himself frequenting resorts of the people, preaching 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, If we are true churches 
of Christ, does not His Spirit dwell among us? And 
does His Spirit urge us otherwise than He would 
if here in person?” 

“The churches have lost the evangelistic spirit. It 
is as though the light-house keeper and men of the 
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life-saving station were more interested in their station 
than the safety of wrecked people. If, instead of bein 

taken up with the church, we ‘considered the fewness 
ot Christians, the huge multitudes of infidels,’ and the 
teeming masses of people all about living careless} 

and recklessly without God, without Christ or thought 
of death and eternity,we would be mourning and 
praying over their lost estate, stirring up all our ener. 
gies and putting forth all our resources to accomplish 
their salvation. Our care would not be for the church 
as an institution, but as an effective means to that end, 
If we gave ourselves to saving souls, God would take 
care of the church. No individual Christian can make 
substantial progress in spiritual life by forever dwell. 
ing upon his own religious well-being ; so neither can 
any church make progress toward the divine ideal by 
concentrating her energies upon herself; and yet, this 
is the very blunder we are making.” 

“ This stagnation of evangelistic hfe reacts upon the 
members of the church in another way. Since they 
are not trained to seek for the conversion of men, they 
are left almost uninterruptedly to the pursuit of world. 
ly ends, and thus ascendency of secular and personal 
interest over the things of the kingdom of God is al. 
most everywhere seen. Asa rule our laymen are s 
absorbed with the pursuit of wealth and personal in 
terests that they have little or no time to give to spirit- 
ual matters; they have not been trained to work for 
the conversion of men; and since they cannot find 
spiritual occupation with themselves alone, they be- 
come easily the servants of mammon.” 

“There is not one layman in twenty in our churches 
whom we may call upon to do work in an inquiry- 
room, or send to make a visit to an unconverted soul, 
with the view of leading him to Christ. The whole 
burden of the spiritual work is thrown upon the pastor 
and the very few brethren who may be found to help 
in these things, The great mass of the membership 
shirk all responsibility in the work of evangelizing, 
indeed little provision 1s made by the churches for any 
such work; and if there is a season of what we call 
evangelistic work in the church, this dead mass hasto 
be carried, and is a hindrance rather than a help Thus 
are we suffering, and compelled to eat the bitter fruit 
of departing from the New Testament ideal of the 
church’s work.” 

“The demand upon the average pastor for new and 
fresh sermons twice on Sunday, with a prayer meeting 
address and perhaps a lecture during the week, has 
driven him to the study, from which he may only es 
cape to make necessary pastoral calls. This life-habit 
of study, and their practical exclusion from all people 
except members of their own congregation, have put 
pastors out of touch with the great mass of mankind, 
The exclusive and scholarly habit throws them much 
in upon themselves, and so far unfits them from dealing 
easily and vigorously with men of the world. Inmy 
judgment it is an utter impossibility for any one man 
to do what is required of him in the way of pastoral 
oversight, teaching, and general care of the church, 
both as to spiritual and temporal interests, and at the 
same time give himself efficiently to effecting the con 
version of men,” 

“The words of our Lord, ‘Go preach and make 
disciples,’ still ring out clear and distinct above all 
other words which He has given us, as far as our work 
is concerned.” 

“It is asimperative that we obey that command at 
home among the Christianized heathen as abro 
among the Pagan heathen. It has been suggested 
that in Christian countries the necessity of evangelizing 
is not now as imperative as im the beginning; thal 
here Christianity is established; that the people af 
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gequainted with the Gospel, and are nominally be- 

levers in itstruths. But such a position is a false one. 

The man at home who is not converted and regene# 
rated, is as utterly unsaved—and that without ex- 

cuse—as the heathen who has never heard the Gospel ; 

and with all his knowledge of the Gospel he is as 

helplessto save himself as the heathen who knows not 

the Gospel, unless we adopt a current theory of con- 

version by evolution, There are more unconverted 
jdolaters in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 

or St. Louis than there were in Athens when Paul first 
went to that city. With all the progress we have 
made, with all the triumphs of Christianity, ‘here are 
more unsaved people in the world to-day than there 
were when the disciples first began to preach the 
Gospel; more in the heathen world; more in the 
civilized world. Christiamty is not keeping pace with 
the world’s population!” “ After all we have done in 
nineteen centuries, we have not yet turned the tide in 
the stream of the world’s population. The majority is 
still against us. To relax our evangelistic effort is as 
though a rescuing band, after saving a few souls from 
the ruins of a city buried by an earthquake, should 
stop the work of rescue while hundreds were yet un- 
saved, and begin to build houses for the saved, and 
hold a jubilee over their safety. Let the work of edi- 
fication go on, by all means; but, instead of slacking 
the work of evangelization, let us rather increase it. 
Feed the flock, and edify the body of Christ, but con- 
tinue with unflagging enthusiasm the work of rescuing 
the perishing.” 

“There are two theories as to the method of evan- 
gelization: one makes the local church the unit, the 
other the evangelist. Undoubtedly in the beginning 
the evangelist was the unit, for the evangelist was be- 
forethe church. He gathered it. In a certain sense, 
he must always be the unit. Great forward move- 
ments have ever been led by a man rather than or- 
ganization. I believe it will be some man whom God 
will raise up among us who will lead us into larger 
work than, we are doing or have ever done. The 
church, however, is the ¢rue base of evangelistic work. 
Ifthe church comprehends both the membership and 
the ministry, which is true of our churches, then the 
church is the unit; and practically at present we are 
shut up to that view. Certainly the early churches 
sent forth evangelists. The church at Antioch sent 
forth Paul and Barnabas, its two foremost ministers, 
as their evangelists. And Paul says of the church at 
Thessalonica that from them sounded out the word of 
the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also 
in every place their faith to Godward was spread 
abroad, (I Thess. i. 8.) It must have been sounded 
abroad by travelling preachers. And this was true of 
others of the early churches. Each church became 
the centre of an evangelistic movement. They were 
fountains rather than reservoirs. The church should 
do in its collective capacity what every disciple is ob- 
ligated to do in his individual capacity. 

“If we are to return to the primitive type, we must 
enlarge the function of the church so that it shall at 
once become responsible for the spiritual care and 
tdification of its members, and for the evangelization 
of the community in which it is located, In order to 
this, several things must be changed. A revolution of 
our polity is necessary.” t 

“At present we open our churches twice only 
during the week for preaching services, both times on 
the Lord's Day, and for the other six days the church 
sclosed, The only exceptions to thisrule are the oc- 
casional brief series of services usually held during 
the week of prayer, for which the prayer-meeting room 
8 sufficient, or when a spirit of revival is developed in 
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the church, leading to special evangelistic services, 
This is a most disastrous and unscriptural practice. 
We cannot imagine the early churches giving them- 
selves to the active work of saving souls by means of 
preaching the Gospel and personal testimony on the 
Lord’s Day only, remitting all public effort the rest of 
the week, To them all days were alike; the Lord’s 
Day was only a special day on which the church as- 
sembled for the breaking of bread, fellowship, and 
prayers. It was the habit of Paul and his fellow- 
laborers to preach in the synagogue on Sabbath days, 
and between Sabbaths in market-places and other re- 
sorts of the people. The necessity for this kind of ag- 
gressive work is as imperative to-day asin his time. 
When we see the forces of infidelity and sin actively 
employed day and night in a hundred places and 
ways, as against one in our churches, it should not 
need argument to prove that we are pursuing a wrong 
policy.” 

“If we were fully alive to our responsibility, we 
should seize a thousand places,—empty warehouses 
and stores, small unoccupied halls and other places, 
that might be secured temporarily, if not perma- 
nently,—and so confront these multiplied forces of sin. 
A thousand such places as Jerry McAuley’s Cremorne 
Mission might be filled with people every night in 
New York city as easily as that is, if we were really 
earnest in this work.” 

‘“‘ The artisan, the working man, and the poor will 
come to hear the Gospel gladly when the conditions 
are such that they may come. They are not opposed 
to the Gospel; she guarrel of the workingman ts not 
against Christianity, but against the church which 
gives him the cold shoulder.” 

“ The lay element of the church should be instruct. 
ed and encouraged in the work of saving souls. Inthe 
early church the discif/es went everywhere ‘ talking of 
Jesus and the resurrection,’ and by them multitudes 
were won to Christ. It ought to be sonow. Every 
Christian should be made to feel that he has individ- 
ual responsibility in the great work of soul-winning.” 

“ The church is not organized with that end in view, 
The conversion of souls is incidental to the work of 
the church ; and yet we know that in all the great 
evangelistic meetings of modern times it has been the 
personal work of private Christians which has led to 
the largest results, I am sure, from extensive per- 
sonal observation in Great Britain during Jast summer 
and in other years, that the best and largest evange- 
listic results are accomplished by individual Chris- 
tians, who, despairing of the salvation of men through 
ordinary church channels, have given themselves to 
personal work in this direction. In this respect the 

English, Scotch, and Irish Christians are far in ad- 
vance of us.” 


What are the especial points of interest, in these 
observations, to us as Friends? One may be ex- 
pressed in a single sentence of Dr. Pentecost’s: 
‘« The work of evangelization is the first and im, 
perative duty of the church.’? Another may be 
quoted from one of a series of Resolutions adopted 
by the Council which published this discourse: the 
need of readjusting methods ‘‘ dy the development, 
as far as possible, of their entire membership, and 
by the use of the whole local church as the unit for 
the evangelization of the outlying population.’ The 
first of these is practically ignored, if not denied, 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in its recent past. 
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CD 
The second consideration is instructive as showing HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—Without having official 
that, just when some of our zealous members, West authority to announce it, we understand that Fifth. 
and East, are urging the trial of a concentration of | day, Fifth mo. 19, is to be Inauguration Day at 
religious services in one man, as pastor, other de- | Haverford ; on the afternoon of that day, with ap. 
nominations are finding out more and more fully | propriate exercises, Isaac Sharpless is to be formally 
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the need and duty of she whole church as a unit | installed, by the Managers, in the office of Pres. He wa 
for i import k dent of the Coll We have alread on 
or its most important work. ent of the College. We have already expressed, MM surance 
on beha!f of many Friends, full approval of this Hj Christi 
important appointment. _—_ 
A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to an im- TI 
pression which may possibly have been given to WitH this week’s number, the few of our sub. 
some readers of the report of Philadelphia Yearly | scribers who have not yet settled for the present 
Meeting in the Christian Worker: that the after- | volume, and ar e not in the practice of paying to aa 
noon meetings held at a private house during that | Our, local — ge ee = a = sm 
: : ; : again repeat, all club or reduced rates are su 
week are, like the devotional gatherings in other only upon the condition that they be paid én ad The 
Yearly Meetings, recognized by the body as in | pence, and if there be any bills received at full rate [M obediet 
unity with its own proceedings. Those well ac- | by subscribers who have been having the paper for #™ ing bus 
quainted with Philadelphia Yearly Meeting need | less, it is because advance payment has not been 9 have b 
hardly to be informed, that a very small portion | ™ade. There are many reasons why advance pay. 9M Plague: 
a ta eniitiain eile adie te tnt t th ments of subscriptions to a periodical are very desir.  inunda 
. uid now De ready tO accept the | able. Among these is the important one that in this jm tended 
leadership of a visiting minister from Ohio who, | way considerable extra work, care and expense can IM the fol 
this year, took prominent part in those afternoon | be avoided in the publication office, such as the J pressic 
meetings. Our conviction, nevertheless, based on | repeated making out of bills, etc. We trust that J Pharac 
experience, continues to be strong, that devotional | UF friends will bear this in mind, and, as far as may is sid 
meetings are a great help to the body during Yearl be, each will see thet - penccngpes ettied ant > 
: 8 P y ng Y | thus, by prompt action on his part, relieve us from [ till aft 
Meeting week ; and that, when no meeting-house | further labor of this kind. the fi 


is open for them, it is entirely allowable for the 
hospitality of a private house or houses to be made 
available for such a use. We wish very much that 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting may, in this as in 
some other important respects, come to learn and 
profit by the experience of all the other Yearly 
Meetings. 


We would add one more explanation. To thos 
whose subscriptions have respectively been paid for 
a part of current volume, we have generally sent 
bills only for the balance of the same. It is more 
convenient to have all our subscriptions. run evenly 
with our volumes, but if it is more satisfactory to 
any of our subscribers to pay otherwise they can 
continue to do so. 

























DIED. 


HAWKINS,.—First mo, 2oth, 1887, at the home of 
his daughter, Charity Reagan, in Hamilton county, 
Indiana, Jehu Hawkins, in his 91st year ; a member of 
and for many years an elder of Bridgeport Monthly 
Meeting. 








CanaDA YEARLY MEETING.—Information has 
reached us that, in the case recently under appeal, 
the Supreme Court has rendered a unanimous de- 
cision in favor of the position of those Friends who 
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: . He was born at Bush River, South Carolina, in 1769. ; 

rfid in correspondence with the other Yearly Meet- He was taken by his parents to Ohio in the year 1806, spr 
ings. Much as we have, throughout, regretted the | where he was brought up, married and settled in life, con 
occurrence of this litigation, the final result of it | In 1849 he moved to Bridgeport, White Lick, Indiana i last 
Sect oun She Sevens tad Th He raised several children, and was married three Thi 
accords with our carefully formed judgment. Those | times ; his last wife having deceased some four years TM var 
who, notwithstanding some admitted grievances, | previous to his own death. He - truly a concerned of 
5 ‘ : . Friend and much desired Friends to carry out prac | 

had not sufficient occasion for the act of eres tically the principles of our beloved Society, as he be- of 
when they chose that course, should have left be- | lieved, founded on the Scriptures. Exemplaryin life tal 
hind them all claims belonging to membership in | 2 man of few — yet on ny ae ce 
: testifying to the goodness of his Heavenly Father, 18 

the body from which they parted. love and interest in the prosperity of truth. le 
Once more the fervent wish may be expressed, He patiently bore his lingering affliction, Sometimes e 





when in much pain he would remark, how much better 
it would be to depart and be with Christ, then would 
say it was much the best to be patient and wait the 
Lord’s time. He remained bright in Christian exper 
ence unto the last, and we believe was “ as a shockol 
corn fully ripe gathered into the heavenly garner. 
His remains were brought back to Bridgeport to be i 


that, all legal or other compulsion apart, this ap- 
parently severed Christian brotherhood may be re- 
united, by mutual condescension and _ reconcilia- 
tion, in the unity of the Spirit and the bond of 
peace. 
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yned, and the funeral services therewith were very 
glemn and impressive. 

Christian Worker please copv. 

BINFORD.—On the 29th of Fourth month, 1887, 
peter Binford, in the 66th year of his age; a member 
Walnut Ridge Monthly and Riverside Particular 
Meetings, Indiana, 

He was converted about 21 years since, and since 
that time has lived a quiet peaceful life, and left an 
gsurance that,his end was peace, 

Christian Worker please copy. 


LLL OEE LL OE CC AL LE ETL ETE, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Lasson VIII. 
THE PASSOVER, 


Gorpen Text.—Christ our Passover is sacrificed forus. I Cor. v.7 


The time between Moses’ return to Egypt in 
obedience to the call of God to him from the burn- 
ing bush and the eating of the Passover Feast must 
have been at least a year anda half. The Ten 
Plagues began probably in the summer when the 
inundation of the Nile was at its height and ex- 
tended over ten months, that is till the spring of 
the following year. It is to be noted that the ex- 
pression ‘* hardened his heart ’’ in connection with 
Pharaoh occurs twenty times. Ten times Pharaoh 
issaid to have hardened his own heart and ten 
times God is said to have hardened it, but it is not 
till after the sixth plague that the hardening is for 
the first time attributed to God. (Ex. ix. 12.) 


Fifth month 22, 1887 


Ex. xii, 114 


God was the author of the natural laws in accord- 
ance with which Pharaoh’s heart grew hard, and in 


this sense He is said to have hardened it. Besides 
the primary object of bringing Pharaoh to the 
point of letting the people go, the plagues had a 
very important purpose in raising the confidence of 
lrael in their God. They saw Him triumph over 
Pharaoh and all the gods of Egypt, and by degrees 
they were prepared to follow Moses in the perilous 
taterprise to which he called them. (Ex. vi. 1—8.) 

2. This month shall be unto you the beginning of 
months. Hitherto they had reckoned the year from 
the harvest month of Tisri which corresponded to 
our gth and roth months. (See Ex. xxiii. 16.) 
Now the sacred year at least was to begin in the 
spring with Abib, the month of ears, when the corn 
comes into the ear. It corresponds nearly to the 
last half of third and the first half of fourth month. 
The months began with the new moon and so 
varied in different years. J¢ shall be first month 
of the year to you. It was the political birthday 
of the nation and in its typical teaching their spirit- 
val birthday also. As has been often noted the ac- 
ceptance by faith of Christ’s sacrifice for us, which 
8 so wonderfully shadowed forth by the Paschal 
lamb is to be ‘‘ the beginning of months ” in the 
experience of each forgiven child of God. 

3. Speak ye unto all the congregations of Israel. 
Pharaoh had driven Moses from him (ch. x. 28), 
and since that Moses had probably been collecting 
the people for the final step, he was to speak to 
them now through the elders (v. 21). Zhey shail 


take to them every man a lamb. The Hebrew sig- 
nifies either a lamb or kid. A damb for a house. 
The Passover was essentially a family feast, and 
in accordance with this our Lord assembled only 
the twelve disciples, who formed what might be 
called His immediate family to eatit with Him. He 
had at that time numerous disciples (at least 500), 
many of whom must have been then in Jerusalem, 
and although it was perhaps not expedient to gather 
them on that occasion a word as to doing so in the 
future would have authorized the change from a 
family to a church festival had He desired to make 
it such, but there is no evidence that any new 
feast, certainly not a church festival, was instituted 
at the Last Supper. See further remarks. 

4. And if the household be too little for the lamb. 
The Jewish tradition fixed ro as the smallest num- 
ber for one lamb. 

5. Your lamb shall be without blemish. (See 
Lev. xxii. 22—24; Heb. ix. 14.) Any blemish 
would have made it unfit for a type of the perfect 
Lamb of God. It was a type of Christ also in its 
innocence, as having no sins of its own to suffer 
for, in its being appointed by God, and in its being 
sacrificed in its prime,—a male of the first year. 

6. And ye shall keep it up until the fourteenth 
day of the same month. It was to be selected on 
the roth day of the month (see v. 3) and kept by 
itself till the fourteenth. On that day, since the 
month began from the new moon, the moon 
would be full. And the whole assembly of the con- 
gregation. The killing was all to be done at the 
same time, each head of a family killing his own 
lamb. Afterwards, when the tabernacle was set up 
and the priests ordained, they killed the lambs. /n 
the evening. Literally ‘‘ between the evenings,” #. ¢., 
‘*from the time the sun begins to decline to that 
of its full setting, say between three and six 
o’clock.”—Edersheim. Our Saviour’s death oc- 
curred at ‘‘the ninth hour of the day’’ (Matt. 
xxvii. 46), #. ¢., at three o’clock, just at the hour 
for sacrificing the Paschal Lamb. 

7. And they shall take of the blood. The blood 
of the sacrifices was never to be eaten, because the 
life was in the blood. See Deut. xii. 23. In the 
case of the paschal lamb it was to be put on either 
side and on the lintel (see R. V.) over the door of 
every house. The idea set forth was that the 
Israelites like the Egyptians were sinners, and that 
when God passed over to destroy the first born of 
the Egyptians on account of their sins, He might 
justly destroy those of the Israelites also, but He 
would accept the lamb as a substitute and the blood 
on the door was to be a sign that for that family 
the appointed victim had been slain. This was 
their part. God knew where they lived without the 
sign, but the sign showed that they had accepted 
and obeyed, and thus placed themselves under the 
conditions of salvation. It is a type for us to-day. 
The Lamb of God has been slain and forgiveness 
proclaimed, we must appropriate it to ourselves by 
faith so that our guilty consciences may be sprinkled 
by the cleansing blood of Christ. 

8. And they shall eat the flesh in that night. The 
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Israelites were about to set out on a long and 
wearisome journey, they were not to go fasting ; it 
was also a symbol of the fact that they appropriated 
what God was doing for their salvation. And un- 
leavened bread. Leaven was a natural symbol of 
moral corruption. (Luke xii. 1; I Cor. v. 7, 8.) 
Unleavened bread was also to be eaten for seven 
days after the killing of the Passover (see verses 
18—z20) in remembrance of the haste with which 
they were thrust out of Egypt, having to take their 
dough with them just as it was in the kneading 
troughs. And with bitter herbs they shall eat it. 
Endive, chiccory, wild lettuce and nettles were 
among the herbs that might be eaten. They were 
to call to mind the bitterness of their oppression in 
Egypt. ; 

9. Eat not of tt raw, nor sodden at all with 
water, but roast with fire. The reason seems to 
be that it was to be properly cooked for use, and in 
such a way that the utmost savor and relish should 
be ‘preserved, as a symbol of the perfection and 
richness of God’s salvation. The whole lamb was 
to be cooked for the same reason, and no bone was 
to be broken—a wonderful type of Christ. Cf. 
Numbers ix. 12 ; John xix. 36. 

10. And ye shall let nothing of it remain until 
the morning. Whatever was not eaten was to be 
burnt, lest it should be put to any superstitious or 
profane use. 

11. With your loins girded, your shoes on your 
feet, and your staff in your hand—all ready for 
immediate departure—the long flowing robes girded 


up, the shoes, not generally worn in the house, on 
the feet, and the traveller’s staff in the hand. J? és 


the Lord’s passover. In connection with these 
words it has been noted that precisely the same 
form is used in Luke xxii. 19, and in each case the 
expression is symbolical. The Passover feast was 
not the passing over of the angel, but only a symbol 
of it ; neither was the bread the actual body of our 
Lord, but only a symbol of it. This is a con- 
clusive argument against those who believe in the 
so-called ‘‘ real presence.”’ 

12. J will pass through the land of Egypt this 
night. The Lord Himself, without the intervention 
of Moses or Aaron, was to execute this final judg- 
ment. Both man and beast. The first-born of all 
cattle were included with the first born of man. 
As the next clause shows, this was chiefly directed 


against the gods of Egypt, for there were few ani-, 


mals that were not worshipped in one or other of 
the provinces. Cf. Num. xxxiii. 4. 

13. And the blood shalt be to you a token, ete. 
The token was to them to show them the care and 
faithfulness of God. It was also a token of their 
faith and obedience. When I see the blood I wih 
pass over you. The blood did not have the effect 
of enabling or persuading God to pass over them, 
but it was the way He appointed for their deliver- 
ance. In the same way the shedding of Christ’s 
blood does not persuade God to save us, but it is 
the way He has chosen for us to be saved, for 
‘* God so loved the world,’”’ etc. Christ’s blood is 
a token of God’s love to us, and when we accept 
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Him, a sign of our faith and obedience, The 
plague shall not be upon you to destroy you, when ] 
smite the land of Egypt. One contrast between the 
deliverance then and the deliverance now, is tha 
that was partial and only for the Israelites. Thy 
present one is for all—all may come under th 
blood, 

14. And this day shall be unto you for a mem, 
rial. The deliverance of the Israelites was an oy. 
ward one; it was fitting, therefore, that there 
should be an outward memorial of it. In this it 
differs from the Christian dispensation, which js 
spiritual and does not need the memorial of a feast, 
for our passover is kept with ‘‘ the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.’’ Note the contrast 
between the careful directions as to how the feast 
was to be celebrated among the Israelites, and the 
utter absence of directions as to the last supper 
anywhere in the New Testament. Had a Christian 
feast been set up by command, such directions 
must have been given. At the last supper Christ 
did, indeed, turn our daily food into a perpetual 
reminder of Himself and His work, but the eating 
and drinking is a spiritual, not an outward act, 
(Rev. iii. 20.) 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. ‘For even Christ our Passover is sacrificed 
for us.” (I Cor. v. 7.) Note how He is ou 
Paschal Lamb, (1) in being sacrificed for us, (2) in 
becoming our spiritual tood. 

2. It was not only necessary for the lamb to be 
slain, but the blood had to be applied to the indi- 
vidual dwelling. So the sacrifice of Christ will 
avail us nothing if it be not personally appropriated, 

3- Our Passover saves not only from the cons- 
quences of sin, but from the defilement of it. 

4. The result of receiving Him is, that we must 
go out of the land of bondage—that is, to leave 
our sins. 


= 


RURAL. 


GRASSES IN THE SouTH.—Grass is the greatest 
need of the South. Without a rotation of crops, 
there cannot be any successful agriculture; and, 
without grass or clover, there cannot be any sic- 
cessful rotation of crops, nor, without these and 
other feeding crops, can there be any manure at 
all adequate to the necessities of the land. The 
great advantage of grass and clover is the roots and 
stubble of these crops, and the occasional plowing 
under of the whole growth, which furnishes a large 
amount of fertilizing matter. This most important 
branch of agriculture is almost unknown in the 
Southern States, and, in consequence of it, the 
yield of the crops commonly grown, and which ate 
exceedingly exhaustive, is exceedingly meagre, and 
wholly unprofitable to the farmers. This is proved 
by the general average, as shown by the statistics 
of the Agricultural Department, by which it is see 
that the yield of cotton is no more than 150 pounds 
to the acre, worth, at the present price, less that 
$9, while the yield of corn is no more than five 10 
seven bushels in the majority of cases, and that of 
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seat is no more. This is the inevitable result of 
ie present system in which grass has no place at all. 

Grass, however, flourishes as well in the South 
s anywhere else, and some indigenous varieties 

w there to a perfection known in no other part 
¢the Union. We have recently passed through 
jee of the best Southern agricultural States, and 
lave specially noticed the Bermuda grass, which is 
me of the most alarming bugbears of the cotton 
punter, and have observed its very great value for 

manent pasture and hay. This is the lawn grass 
othe Southern climate, and its running roots cause 
ito make a dense sod, which is green the whole 
yar, excepting for a few weeks in the driest of the 
jot season of late summer and early fall. It seems 
impossible to kill this grass, excepting by plowing 
ad cultivating, because of its peculiar habit, which 
gives it a special value for field growth. This grass 
jelds a large quantity of hay, and the finest 
psture. As much as four tons of hay per acre has 
en made in an ordinary season at one cutting, 
yhen the grass has been put in in the best manner 
mgood soil. This has been stated repeatedly by 
the best and most experienced practical farmers in 
the South, and can be readily believed by one who 
observes its growth and habit with a practiced eye. 

Clover, contrary to the common belief, grows 
iuxuriantly in the South, and we have recently seen 
large fields of it which will easily make two tons of 
lay per acre at the first cutting. This isa most 
important fact for Southern farmers, who can easily 
figure up for themselves the value of such a crop, 
gown with such little labor. Hay is now worth 
$20a ton, and we have seen large piles of it in 
tales at every distributing point on the railroads 
traversed, which have been brought from Northern 
markets for the use of planters who are growing 
cotton for the paltry sum of $8 to $15 per acre, 
when they might realize $40 per acre for one cut- 
ting of clover. The plowing in of the second crop, 
orthe manuring of the land with the refuse from 
keding the first crop would easily quadruple the 
yeld of cotton. A farmer who has done this for 
ree years past has grown 7oo pounds of ginned 
totton to the acre, as the result of this enlightened 
nethod ot culture. 

Orchard grass is also an excellent variety for the 
South, and thousands of acres of it are grown 
yecially for seed in Kentucky and parts of Ten- 
iewee. This is one of the permanent grasses, and 
S valuable for both hay and pasture. Kentucky 
blue grass is another most valuable pasture grass, 
adits running and spreading roots soon fill up 
the soil and cover the land with a dense verdure, 
Thich affords, when reserved for the purpose, a 
fne winter pasture for stock. These grasses alone 
vould enrich the South, not only by their intrinsic 
value for feeding, but by their culture changing 
ihe present exhaustive and wasteful system, would 
Icrease the other staple crops and make Southern 
gficulture self-sustaining as regards fodder and 
manure, and productive of a vast amount of wealth 
Vhich is now missed.—/V. Y. Times. 


Taz Licht oF THE Moon.—One of our best 


fruit-raisers writes, in a valuable exchange: ‘‘ The 
light of a full moon has a great influence on vege- 
tation, on both fruit and grain. We know that 
what is coming near to maturity near full moon, 
fills out much faster than when there is but little of 
the moon’s surface illuminated.’’ Let us figure a 
little on this opinion. The light of the sun in day 
time is several times greater than all the light 
coming from a thinly clouded sky. Yet a thinly 
clouded sky is as bright in the day time as the 
moon at the same time; and the surface of the 
whole sky is 130,000 times greater than the surface 
of the moon. It is safe, therefore, to say, as 
astronomers have proved, that the sun gives at 
least 200,000 times more light than the moon, and 
the sun would consequently give as much light in 
one minute as could be obtained from the full moon 
in 139 days! The benefit which the light of the 
moon gives to fruit and plants 1s rather small— 
hardly worth depending on. 


SELEcT PEACHES.—Secretary Williams, of the 
New Jersey Horticultural Society, says that three ex- 
perienced peach growers, in naming those best for 
profit, all united on Oldmixon and Crawford’s 
Late; two voted for Mountain Rose and Foxe’s 
Seedling ; while single votes were given for Stump, 
Ward’s Late, Smock, Rivers, Melocoton, Heath 
and others. 


a 


SCHOOL. 


_ 


We are indebted to the Student for the following 
paragraphs of information : 


HaverFrorD Notes.—The exercises of the Junior 
Class, usually confined to one evening, were this 
year spread over two, as so many members (thir- 
teen) presented themselves to speak. They were 
in the main successful exercises, having been pre- 
ceded by a course of elocutionary training under 
the care of Professor George H Makuen. 

On the evening of Fourth month rrth, the Vice 
President of the Loganian Society, Wm. H. Fut- 
rell, of the Senior Class, delivered the annual ad- 
dress. The subject was Greek Literature, which 
he treated historically. 

The Sophomores by a unanimous vote agreed to 
dispense this year with Cremation and to substitute 
some literary and gastronomic features for it, an 
arrangement highly satisfactory to the Faculty. 

Lectures other than the regular class exercises 
are now over for the year, the extra energy ot the. 
students being largely given to cricket and tennis. 

Dean Sharpless having been elected by the Board 
of Managers President of the College, this necessi- 
tates several changes in the distribution of duties 
among the professors, and it is his desire to add 
further to the strength of the Faculty by some new 
appointments. The only one so far made is that 
of Robert W. Rogers as instructor in Greek. Pro- 
fessor Gifford will take the higher classes in Greek 
and Latin, and Professor Harris will give instruc- 
tion in Hebrew and Ecclesiastical History. 

An addition to the grammar school is to go up 
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this summer, as that institution has exceeded its 
original modest limits. 

WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OnI0.—The winter term 
at Wilmington College closed on the 3oth ult. 
The term had been one of unusual prosperity. 
Library Day was celebrated by a public meeting, 
in which the chief exercises were a poem, music, 
and extempore speeches. The request for dona- 
tions of books was liberally responded to, both by 
friends near home and those at a distance. More 
than a hundred volumes were added by this means 
to the library, many of which are quite valuable. 
Besides this, an interest in the subject has been 
created which promises still further additions in the 
near future. Our thanks are extended to the many 
friends who have kindly remembered us. 

The last week of the term was rendered memor- 
able by a profound religious interest that suddenly 
manifested itself in the school. We had met on 
Fourth-day evening to hold the last meeting of the 
term, generally an occasion of interest; but we 
were not prepared for so signal a manifestation of 
the graciousness of our Heavenly Father as we re- 
ceived. All present seemed deeply moved, and so 
great was the interest that another meeting was 
held on Fifth-day evening, and still another on 
Sixth-day at noon, both of which were seasons of 
refreshing. 

Oak Grove SEMINARY, VASSALBORO, ME.—The 
spring term of Oak Grove Seminary is in session 
with one hundred and one pupils. When we con- 
sider that only three years ago the old Seminary 
building was in ashes, with no prospect of being 
replaced ; that the warmest friends of the institu- 
tion had not sufficient faith even to encourage an 
effort to re-open the school ; that the school when 
re-opened enrolled only twenty students, we ex- 
claim, reverently, ‘‘ What hath God wrought !” 
We have now a fine new building, with steam heat 
and other modern improvements ; a corps of seven 
practical teachers, all earnest Christians; over one 
hundred pupils, representing six different States, 
and, best of all, a growing conviction in the minds 
of many that the school is of the Lord, and must 
be sustained. An excellent degree of religious in- 
terest now prevails. 


Ralsin VALLEY SEMINARY, ADRIAN, Micnh.—The 
school has been larger than last year, and the in- 
terest taken in the work is a source of much pleasure 
to the teachers. The local patronage of the Semi- 
nary is larger than it has been for several years 
past, but the number of students from adjoining 
States is somewhat less. 


PLEASANT PLaIN ACADEMY during the past winter 
has had fifty-one students, fourteen more than any 
term except one during the two previous years. 
Albert H. Lloyd and Louis T. Hill are very satis- 
factory teachers. The religious influence from the 
School is very good, never has been better. The 
library has received donations of seventy-five vol- 
umes and fifty dollars from kind friends of Phila- 
delphia, for which we are very thankful. The 
school is in good hands and in a gcod moral and 


healthful neighborhood, and should receive a greater 
support from Friends in Iowa. 


PENN COLLEGE.—At the recent meeting of the 
Directors of Penn College some important changes 
were made in the Faculty. 

Much to the regret of all interested in the growth 
of the College, Prof. C. E. Tebbetts, who has for 
ten years held a professorship in the institution, 
declined longer to fill the chair of mathematics, a 
position which he has held for four years and to 
which he had been unanimously re-elected. The 
Board made a minute expressive of their apprecia- 
tion of his work and of regret at his decision to 
sever his connection with the college. Stephen M. 
Hadley, class of ’84, who since his graduation has 
been pursuing a course in higher mathematics, was 
elected to the chair. Prof. Tebbetts and family 
will start for California at the close of the spring 
term, intending to make it their future home. 

Prof. E. Haworth, of the Department of Science, 
at a previous meeting had been granted leave of 
absence for a year, in order further to pursue his 
study of Lithology, at Johns Hopkins University. 
Prof. O. E. Reynolds, a graduate of Wabash Col. 
lege, Ind., and for two years Associate Principal of 
Vermilion Grove Academy, IIl., was elected to fill 
the temporary vacancy. 

Penn College begins the present term with a 
larger number of students than have been in attend- 
ance during any spring term for several years.— 
Chr. Worker. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hicu Potnt, N. Carorina, Fourth mo. 28th, 188, 

Deep River Quarterly Meeting, N. C., was held 
Fourth mo, 16th at Springfield, and was well attended 
by its members; nine ministers, all members of the 
meeting, being present, some of whom were very 
earnestly engaged in the ministry in the early part of 
the meeting; and after an intermission of thirty 
minutes the various matters of business were con- 
sidered and disposed of in condescension and unity, 
David E, Sampson and his wife, Emma Sampson, 
were liberated to attend New York and New England 
Yearly Meetings. A report was read from the com 
mittee on “ The Blue Ridge Mission,” and some at- 
dition by subscription made to the fund already in 
their hands, This is a work begun about two years 
ago in the mountain portion of the State, where the 
people are said to be poor, and where school and 
meeting-houses are very scarce. A young man was 
selected and set apart for the work of visiting from 
house to house, distributing Bibles and Tracts, holding 
meetings at school and private houses, &c., and from 
the reports of the committee from time to time we 
learn he has spent much of his time in this way 
with satisfactory results, the people being eager t0 
hear the Gospel presented in its simplicity as helé 
by Friends. 

A request coming from one of the Monthly Meet 
ings for assistance in giving instructions to its mem 
bers in the doctrines and practice of Friends, the 
matter was referred to a committee, with privilege 10 
work in that and other meetings as way opens. 

A proposal to acknowledge the gift in the ministry 
of a member was referred to a committee. 












Deep River Quarterly Meeting is at this time com- 
sed of six Monthly Meetings, three of which are 
suated about fifty or sixty miles away, near the 
nountainous portion of the State, while one is in the 

of Tennessee, viz., Maryville. This Monthly 
Meeting was attached to Deep River Quarter about a 
‘0, in consequence of a difficulty which unfortu- 

ately interfered with its harmonious working with the 

Quarter to which it did belong. 

Joe, G. ANDERSON. 












































































































. Correspondence of The Interchange. 

“4 Brumana, Syria, Third mo. 14th, 1887. 

to Mm Yesterday was a busy day. At Io o'clock, in the 

M. poring, we attended the meeting in Brumana. There 

* BB wre two hundred present and we had a good meet- 
nas ig, Theophilus Waldmeier attended a meeting at 

WaS Tl hit Mary at the same time, where a hundred gathered. 
hily HM this was also a favored meeting. 
fing The meeting at Dar Bsaleem in the afternoon, was 

utended by more than a hundred, and was a blessed 
ice, fy eason, one that will not soon be forgotten. Many 
. of hanks were expressed that God had sent us there to 
his peach Christ unto them. ' 

: The afternoon a in the Hospital was attended 
ity. Hiliy about fifty. Theophilus Waldmeier sends love and 
Col- Hiliest wishes to all Friends, We also send our united 
sl of Hiibve to our dear Friends; with desires for an interest 
> fill MBatheir prayers for the furtherance of the gospel of 

Christ. Your friends sincerely, 
th a JEHU AND SARAH W, NeEWLIN. 
end- From The Interchange. 
Ss Hi We publish the following, not only for its intrinsic 
merest, but also in the hope that it may help to raise 
=e Minds to re-build the meeting-house in Buffalo, Kansas, 
hich was destroyed under such peculiar circum- 
, sances, Contributions may be sent as advised in the 
——= #Btiter, or to John C. Thomas, Wilson Building, 301 N. 
ity, Charles Street, Baltimore, who will forward any funds, 
held Nye — is a son of our valued friend, John But- 
io, 
= Barciay, Osace Co., Kas., Third mo. 31st, 1887, 
| very F. T. King—Dear Friend :—1 am seated to ask 
rt of Maesance for what I believe to be a worthy cause, 
hirty we which will at once help the Church and the tem- 
oe rance cause as well. 
snity There isa small meeting of good earnest Friends, 
pson, abranch of Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting, of which 
sland lam a member, at Buffalo, Wilson Co., Kansas, 
_ vio only a few months ago completed a new meet- 
ead. Mepehouse at a cost of $1000, which taxed their mem- 
dy in leship about to the extent of their ability. 
years On the 19th inst. this new house was all blown to 
e the Meee’ with dynamite for the following reason: A new 
1 and milroad has recently passed through the village, 
nwas Mes along, temporarily, a rough drinking class, 
from fan undertook to gamble and drink in defiance of 
sIding "when the Christian people quietly executed the 
‘on. and stopped it. This so incensed the liquor in- 
sat ierests that they destroyed the only meeting-house of 
5 way I. Place, as before stated. It was frequently used by 
of ier denominations when not occupied by Friends, 
held f this revenge was not on Friends, as such, but on 
mstian Temperance people, The person believed 
Meet aa. 2ve done the work is now under arrest, but is 
mem: ss. The Friends are unable to rebuild without 
s, the Ma: They have already helped themselves by 
ge (0 pulding one house. I was there in the winter, and 
“itve them to be earnest Friends, 
istry * * * * » 





Thee can either correspond with me or write 








THE FRIENDS’ 
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four persons were appointed to the station of elders, | direct to Wm. B. Whitaker, Buffalo, Wilson Co., 
Kansas, 








REVIEW. 655 


In Christian love thy friend, 
JostaH BUTLER. 








Puirapecenia, Fifth mo., 1887. 


Evi Sharpless, who, since the year 1881, has been 


laboring in the Island of Jamaica, with the entire ap- 
proval of his Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings 
(Iowa), desires to collect enough money to provide a 
residence, school buildings, a 

that Island. To do this will require about ¢wenty-five 
hundred dollars, a portion of which has been promised 
him. Friends desirous of assisting him may send their 


place for worship, on 


contributions to RICHARD CADBURY, 
Treasurer of the Fund, 308 Walnut Street. 





For Friends’ Review. 
POWER FOR SERVICE. 





We long for strength to do the Master's service, 
We see the need in white fields waiting care, 
We own our inability and weakness,— 
And yet for ¢Ais should Christ's redeemed despair ? 


O, fellow Christian, who hast known the Master 
To do for thee great things in bygone years, 
Remember how His right hand once upheld thee, 
Remember how His love dispelled thy fears, 


Just as thou art, in consecration yield Him 

Thyself and all thou hast, small though it be, 
Thou wilt receive the needed strength for service, 

“ All things” with Christ are freely offered thee. | 


When He commissioned His beloved disciples 
To bear the blessed gospel unto all 

He said, “ All power unto me is given,” — 
Is that provision for His service small ? 


Do not despair. If any cloud doth shade thee, 
Note this, “no darkness is in Him at all.” 

Raise up thine eyes, let them behold thy Saviour, 
Trust in Him wholly, and thou wilt not fall,* 


Tis lack of faith alone can keep from power 
If thou art wholly yielded at His call. 
Yield then and trust, and thou shalt have sufficient, 
“ All things ” with Christ, and Christ thine - in all. 
5S. J. T. 





THE SILENT MESSAGE. 





Be still, just now, be still ! 
Something thy soul hath never heard, 
Something unknown to any song of bird, 
Something unknown to wind, or wave, or star, 
A message from the fatherland, afar, 
That, with sweet joy, the homesick soul shall thrill, 
Cometh to thee if thou canst but be still. 


Be still, just now, be still! 

And know that I that speaketh am thy God. 

The lonely vale of sorrow I bave trod, 

I know it all; I know it and can feel 

Thy spirit’s pain, but I that pain can heal. 
Thou never yet hast proved my wondrous skill, 
Hush ! I will speak if thou wilt but be still. 


Be still just now, be still! 
There comes a Presence, very mild and sweet ;. 
White are the sandals on the noiseless feet. 
It is the Comforter whom Jesus sent 
To teach thee all the words He uttered meant, 
The waiting, willing spirit He doth fill: 
If thou would’st hear His message, soul, be still. 





*Psalm cxxv. 1. 





THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
debate in the House of Commons on a breach of 
privilege was closed the 3d inst., and Sir Edward 
Clark's motion, that the House decline to treat the 
Times’ publication as a breach of privilege, was agreed 
to. 

A Home Rule agitation has been organized 
throughout the West of England. The Earl of Rose- 
bery, James Stansfield, ex president of the Local 
Government Board, and Baron Wolverton are an- 
nounced to address meetings in favor of Gladstone’s 
policy. 

During the past week 2618 emigrants left Queens- 
town for America. The total for last month is 11,854, 
against 6656 for the Fourth month of last year. 

GERMANY.—Official circles consider that Germany 
has a good claim to demand that France shall cease 
from official intriguing in the German provinces, It 
is believed that Prince Bismarck is about to make ur- 
gent representations that, having proved his good- 
will in the Schnaebeles case, France must now stop 
offences against international law by ordering her 
officials to refrain from fomenting treason in Alsace- 
Lorraine. If the response of the French Government 
to these representations is not satisfactory, the Schnae- 
beles incident, it is thought, will become the starting 
point of the greatest events of the century. 

AFGHANISTAN.—It is reported that the troops of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan were recently routed near Jel- 
lalabad ; that Khelat-i-Ghilzai has been captured; 
that Ghunzi is surrounded, and that the insurgents 
threaten Candahar. It is also reported that in a second 
battle, near Maruf, the Ameer’s Colonel, Sekander 
Khan, and four hundred men were -killed. The 
insurgents suffered equal losses, The Governor ot 
Herat has sent another demand to the Ameer for re- 
inforcements. He states that the Russians are ad- 
vancing their posts and exciting the Afglans. Traders, 
arriving at Herat, report that the Russians have re- 
moved the pillars erected by the Boundary Commis. 
sion, Numbers of Russians frequent the Bazaar at 
Herat. 

DoMESTIC.—There was less liquor sold in New 
York the 8th inst. than at any other time in the history 
of the city. In consequence of the opinion of the Cor- 
poration coynsel, rendered last week, hotel and restau- 
rant keepers were restrained by law from supplying 
guests with liquors at meals. The hotel bars were all 
closed. 

A fearful explosion occurred the 3d inst. in the Vic 
toria Coal Company’s mine, No. 1, at Nanaimo, on 
the eastern shore of Vancouver Island. The mine, 
which was on fire, was reported the 6th inst. to be 
partially under control. A dense volume of steam 
was issuing from the shaft, and until it entirely abates, 
no one can enter the mine. It is estimated that there 
are 90 white men and over 50 Chinamen in the mine. 

A terrible marine disaster happened the 2d inst. 
near the Newfoundland coast. A steamer struck the 
reefs near Channel Harbor, and sunk in half an hour. 
All on board perished. A furious gale of wind, with 
a heavy landward sea, and a dense fog, prevailed at 
the time of the accident. She had a crew of thirty men. 

A severe shock of earthquake on the 5th instant ex 
tended from Centreville, California, through Arizona 
and New Mexico to El Paso, Texas. The shock was 
also felt at Guaymas, Mexico, All the reports agree 
that the shocks were preceded by a rumbling sound, 
At Tucson, Arizona, buildings were cracked and other- 
wise damaged, and “great slices” of Santa Catatina 
Mountain were torn from its side and thrown into the 
valley, while clouds of dust rose above its summit, 


ee 


7000 feet above sea level. One towering peak, known 
as the “Old Castle,” has entirely disappeared. Soon 
after the earthquake a volcanic eruption broke out jn 
the Total Wreck Mountains, 22 miles south of Tucson, 
and the sky was brilliantly illuminated a: night, A} 
Benton, Arizona, walls were cracked, water spouted 
from the ground, and smoke appeared in the dj. 
rection of the Whetstone Mountains, eight miles dis. 
tant. Near Tombstone, Arizona, a lake, covering an 
acre of ground, wasdriedup. At Torres Station, near 
Guaymas, Mexico, the highest cliff of the Chivato 
Mountain was seen to fall. - 


EW YORK YEARLY MEETING WILL CoM. 

mence its Sessions the last Sixth-day of Fifth 
month at1oA M. Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
the day preceding at 10 A. M. Friends wishing to 
engage board may correspond with Jonathan W, 
Potter, Glens Falls P. O. Box 433. Price of board 
will be from $5 to $7 per week. 

JONATHAN W, Porter, 

Notice of reduced railroad fares, if any, will be 

given hereafter. 





GENFLEWOMAN DESIRES A POSITION, 

either as companion, care-taker of a house, or 
other light employment, from the middle of Sixth 
month, till Tenth month, Best of references, Apply 
to Office of FRIENDs' REVIEW, 1316 Filbert Street, 


“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


HEATER AND RANGE WORKS. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS 


With the Celebrated ‘‘Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, contaiming the highest and mostrell- 
able testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


QUEEN 3-C0.924 CHESTNUTS" 








RUNKS, BAGS AND SATCHELS. For the 
Best Goods at the Lowest Prices go to the Old 
Stand, 612 Chestnut St., Phila. FINE Sole Leather and 
Saratoga Trunks ; a large assortment of fine Bags and Satch- 
els. Immense Reductions in price. g@§Repairing ned) 
done at low prices. I have no connections with any 
Trunk Store. L. ARATA, 
Successor to B. ANDREWS, 
Store and Factory, 612 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis 
i te ED ck cima el le 


RY 
WOMIAN WANTED gases 
for our business in her 


locality. Responsible house. References exc 
GA\’S M'E’G HOUSE, Franklin Sq., N. ¥. 


—— 


Plain # Fashionable Tailoring. 


Cloths and Cassimeres to select from, and suitable 
for above-mentioned styles, always on hand. 
PRICE REASONABLE — FIT GUA 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, P# 








